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School-to-Careers (STC) initiative during their senior year in high school. 
Since the STC initiative had only begun during these students' senior year, 
and most programs were still being planned while few were being implemented, 
the data gathered are regarded as baseline for comparison to successive 
student exit cohorts. The study did find, however, that the students surveyed 
generally were receptive to, and even enthusiastic about, the kinds of 
systemic reforms inspired by STC. For the most part, however, they were 
unaware of the specific school-based, work-based, and connecting activities 
available in their respective school districts (if, indeed, any activities 
had actually been implemented) . Therefore, the study concluded that any 
positive results documented in this first-wave study should be attributed to 
specific programs that preceded the STC initiative. The student questionnaire 
and selected respondents' report cards are appended. (Contains 20 
references . ) (KC) 
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Executive Summary 



This report reflects the findings from the Texas State Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee's (SOICC) study of post-exit results achieved by students 
from a self-selected group of school districts in Texas and the observations of those 
students regarding the extent to which they were engaged in activities endorsed by 
the state's STC initiative during their senior year in high school. The findings detailed 
in this report serve one, and only one, purpose. They establish a baseline for use in 
marking program improvements as additional data are gathered in subsequent years. 
The authors of this study wish to make it abundantly clear that these findings are 
limited to the school districts that volunteered to participate in this first round of data 
collection. Being self-selected volunteers, those school districts are not necessarily 
representative and, therefore, no inferences can be drawn from this exploratory study 
to any statewide population of students brushed by the STC initiative. 

We also must make it very clear that the timing of the research had a profound 
influence on the findings. Namely, this initial study examines the former students’ 
post-exit results and opinions in the first full quarter following the end of the first 
program year in which systemic reforms were initiated under the state's STC imple- 
mentation plan. Ideally, to benefit fully from the broad ranging systemic reform, 
students should have had at least three years in high school (and perhaps an even 
earlier start in middle school) to participate in some of the school-based, work-based 
and connecting activities promoted by the STC initiative. Insofar as the cohort 
examined in this study were high school seniors when the state first implemented the 
STC initiative, we cannot expect them to have participated extensively in the wide 
range of recommended activities. The findings, thus, should be tempered by the 
notion of "data ripeness." The full benefits to be anticipated from STC inspired 
systemic reforms had not had time enough to blossom, much less ripen in the 
timeframe of this particular research design. 

As successive exit cohorts are studied, we fully expect individuals therein to have 
participated more widely and extensively in the various STC endorsed activities. 
Each successive cohort, therefore, should express greater awareness of, participa- 
tion in, and praise for their school districts' STC initiative. And, if the recommended 
STC activities are as effective as they have been touted to be, each successive 
cohort studied should exhibit higher job placement rates at higher wages and/or a 
higher probability of pursuing additional education and training after leaving high 
school. 

However, we also must caution the reader to form limited expectations regarding the 
results that reasonably could be achieved by students during the first year of STC 
implementation. Systemic reforms do not happen over night. The first year of STC 
statewide implementation can be characterized as "a whole lot of commotion going 
on." Most of the significant activity in the first year took place at the state and re- 
gional level. The state-level interagency management team had to make the transi- 
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tion from authoring the federal grant application to translating the rhetoric and fanfare 
of the proposal into a concrete plan of action. Regional partnerships (except for the 
handful which had received earlier grants directly from the federal STW Office) were 
just beginning to consolidate their efforts. Most likely, folks at the regional level spent 
most of the first year organizing themselves, hiring staff, reaching out to local educa- 
tion agency partners and employers, formulating their own operational plans, and 
devising a marketing and promotion strategy with very little time left actually to 
execute the things they had planned to do. 

At the local level, administrators were busy sorting out what was expected of them in 
implementing systemic reforms, building support among staff and in the community 
for the forthcoming changes, making their own connections with local employers, and 
piecing together professional development activities to prepare their instructors and 
counselors to take the lead in new sets of STC inspired activities. Students, the very 
people studied by the SOICC in this research, logically were the last to be touched by 
actual systemic reforms. Thus, not only does this study examine the post-exit results 
and observations of the students who already were seniors when "all the commotion" 
started, there is little reason to expect that any substantive changes in the delivery of 
education, employment, and training programs ever reached their level in that short 
timeframe. 

Any positive post-exit results documented in this first wave study, however, should, in 
all fairness, be attributed to specific programs, i.e.. Career and Technology Education 
and Tech Prep, that preceded the STC initiative. STC reforms were not implemented 
tabula rasa, i.e., most of the recommend activities were anticipated by segmented 
reforms manifest in earlier iterations of the Perkins Act, Goals 2000 Educate America 
Act, special programs such as High Schools that Work (initiated by the Southern 
Regional Education Board) and other state and local initiatives. 

Despite all the caveats and limitations expressed above, we did find that the students 
surveyed generally were receptive to, and even enthusiastic about, about the kinds of 
systemic reforms inspired by STC, but, for the most part, they were unaware of the 
specific school-based, work-based and connecting activities available in their respec- 
tive school districts. Thus, our findings establish a baseline with ample opportunities 
for improvement and an indication that systemic reforms should be effective as they 
move from the drawing board throughout the system to the point where they actually 
touch the student body. 
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Texas School-to-Careers Evaluation Study: 

The Impact of School-To- Careers Activities on High School Students' Post-Exit Experiences. 

Introduction 



As the Twentieth Century draws to a close, “Accountability for Results” is gaining momen- 
tum. Through the Sixties, Seventies, and most of the Eighties, various employment and 
training programs made perfunctory efforts — without much thought to cross-program 
coordination — using separate and often disparate approaches to gather performance data 
largely for the sake of compiling compliance reports. The data were seldom used in any 
systematic or conscientious fashion to guide strategic planning or day-to-day management 
of program operations. They were almost never used to inform individual customer choices. 
In most decision-making situations, a premium was still placed on input factors (e.g., enroll- 
ments, number of teachers, scope and sequence of instruction, equity of access, etc.), 
process measures as proxies for program quality (e.g., expenditure rates, student-teacher 
ratios, caseloads, class size, procurement procedure compliance), and outputs (e.g., com- 
pletions, graduation rates, terminations, accumulations of clock hours and seat time). 

In the early- to mid-Nineties, Congress (and a handful of states) recognized the chaos 
wrought by disparate performance measurement provisions in various pieces of federal 
legislation and the lack of coordination in the collection of relevant data across employment 
and training programs. The research arm of Congress, the Government Accounting Office, 
and the Inspectors General of the partner federal agencies (and state-level equivalents of 
those entities) had a hard time determining what was working and what was not — largely 
because what little data were available were dismissed (and rightfully so in most cases) as 
either invalid or unreliable. Moreover, the disparate performance accountability efforts by 
the various employment and training programs lacked common operational definitions for 
key outcome variables and did not rely on standard data collection methodologies. Conse- 
quently, the kinds of fair and meaningful comparisons necessary for rational program 
planning, evaluation, and continuous improvement seldom could be made. 

Purpose of the Project 

Although all service providers, both public and private, are considered to be under the 
School-To-Careers (STC) umbrella, data necessary to measure the impact of services 
delivered are only available for a few of the most obvious service providers: public secon- 
dary and postsecondary institutions, private-for-profit education and training providers; 
community-based organizations engaged in education and training, literacy and adult 
education consortia, certified apprenticeship programs for both youth and adults, employer- 
provided work-based learning experiences as well as school-sponsored activities outside 
the traditional classroom; charter schools; and home schools. 

This project was designed as a first-step assessment of the impact of STC service delivery 
provided by public education programs, services, and activities prior to the first full year of 
STC operations in order to establish baseline data for determining the effectiveness of the 
initiative over time. Specifically, the project focused on the perceived impact of the STC 
initiative on the post-high school experiences of the 1996-97 senior cohort, i.e., those public 
school students who were classified as seniors as of October 1996. Two types of data have 
been used to construct a profile of the 1996-97 senior cohort: subjective information (indi- 
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vidual student responses to an open-ended questionnaire) and objective information (audit- 
able and verifiable data available through public databases). 

The project surveyed members of the 1996-97 senior cohort to establish parameters within 
which available data was used objectively for responding to general questions regarding the 
Class of ’97. What were their feelings and beliefs regarding their public school experi- 
ences? And, if some measure of feelings can be determined, why do they feel that way? 
What subsequently happened to them? What are they doing now? The survey gathered 
information on the perceived existence and/or effectiveness of the programs, services, and 
activities delivered in the year prior to full implementation of the STC initiative in their dis- 
tricts to measure the impact this reform effort had on students selected. The Automated 
Student and Adult Learner Follow-Up System (ASALFS), operated by the Texas State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (TxSOICC), provides a modicum of data 
to assist in determining some measure of what may have happened to the Class of ’97 and 
where they may be now. 



Student Survey Methodology 

To facilitate the development of an effective conduit to the senior students who were mem- 
bers of the 1996-97 Senior Cohort, the TxSOICC contracted with the Survey Research 
Center (SRC) of the University of North Texas (UNT) to prepare and package materials 
appropriate to administer a questionnaire to identified students. The SRC was asked to 
perform the following tasks: 

1. Mail survey package (questionnaire and cover letter) to the sample of identified stu- 
dents, with instructions requesting the survey package be forwarded to the respon- 
dent if he or she no longer lives at the address provided; 

2. Track return mail to determine response rate; 

3. Conduct a second mailing approximately three weeks after the initial mailing for 
those in the sample that did not respond to the first mailing; 

4. Conduct a third mailing approximately three weeks after the second mailing for those 
in the sample not responding to previous mailings; 

5. Edit all responses to ensure maximum usability and then enter the data into an elec- 
tronic file for analysis; 

6. Document in narrative form the statistical and procedural methodology for conducting 
the survey to facilitate future replications or iterations of the study; and 

7. Describe findings and make recommendations for using the results for continuous 
improvement of eligible programs, services, and activities and for improving and ex- 
panding the scope of future studies. 

Before the SRC could begin its project, the TxSOICC had to devise and recommend a cost- 
effective procedure for locating students two years after they had been identified as mem- 
bers of the targeted senior cohort and then ascertain whether or not the procedure, when 
implemented, would produce sufficient numbers of respondents to ensure statistically 
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meaningful inferences from the students responding regarding their perceptions of their high 
school experiences. The first step was to acquire the most current mailing address of each 
individual comprising the 1996-97 public education senior cohort. Because the school 
districts were the only reasonable, central source of such information, they had to be con- 
tacted. But, there are more than 1,000 school districts in Texas. To assist in accomplishing 
the task of selecting schools, the 27 Regional Directors of the State’s STC Partnerships 
were asked by the State STC Office at the Texas Workforce Commission (TWC) to nomi- 
nate six school districts in their partnership area that had demonstrated measurable support 
of eligible STC programs, services, and activities. A total of 183 districts were nominated by 
the State’s 27 Partnerships. 

After receiving the nominations, the TxSOICC sent a letter to the superintendent of each 
nominated school district requesting voluntary participation in the project. Of the nominees 
included in the mailing, approximately 30% indicated their willingness to participate in the 
project by identifying a district contact person. The contact person in each of these volun- 
teering districts was then asked to provide the TxSOICC with the name, most current mailing 
address, and social security number of each individual in their 1996-97 senior cohort. 

Simultaneous with the mailing to the district contact persons, two critical tasks were ad- 
dressed by project staff. First, a stratification matrix was developed to categorize school 
districts by size: large school districts = >10,000 students; medium-sized school districts = 
1,600 to 10,000 students; and small school districts = <1,600 students; and by type of 
school district using U.S. Census Bureau population designations: urban = >500,000; 

metropolitan = >75,000 or within an MSA; and rural = <75,000. Such stratification would 
facilitate analysis of the information collected to assess the impact of STC programs, serv- 
ices, and activities on the post high school experiences of respondents. 

The project staff then drafted a preliminary questionnaire to elicit appropriate responses 
from members of the 1996-97 senior cohort regarding their perceptions of their high school 
experiences. The questionnaire was reviewed by representatives of state level 
stakeholders: the Governor’s Office of Planning and Budgeting, the STC Office at TWC, the 
Texas Education Agency (TEA), the Texas Council on Workforce and Economic Competi- 
tiveness (TCWEC), the members of the Capital Area Training Foundation (CATF), and staff 
of the SRC. After changes were made on the basis of comments from the representatives 
of these stakeholder groups, a revised survey instrument was reviewed by approximately 30 
students (a senior English class at Pfiugerville High School and selected freshman students 
at the University of North Texas). Following revision for integration of appropriate student 
comments and recommendations, the final survey instrument (see Appendix A) was trans- 
mitted to the SRC for mass printing and mailing. 



Data Collection 



Approximately 72% of the dis- 
tricts nominated did not respond 
or declined to participate in the 
project. Of those districts not 
submitting data, the reasons for 
non-participation were many and 
varied. For example, one district 



Results of ISD Queries 




No Response 


106 I 


Declined to Participate 


18 1 


Withdrew, No Capacity to Perform 


9 1 


Pending 


10 


Submitted Requested Infomration 


31 


Total ISDs Current Project 


174 


Received too late to participate this year 


9 


To be used in the 1 997-98 Senior Cohort Studv 


183 i 


STC Partnerships represented in Study: 


19 Of 27 
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was very willing to participate but did not yet have a senior class. Other districts declined to 
participate because they either did not have the capacity to compile the data, or the district 
data person died and no replacement could be found, or the district could not get the data 
from their Education Service Center without incurring substantial cost and inconvenience, or 
the data sets for that time period had been destroyed, misplaced, or lost, or the time-lapse 
between initial agreement to participate and date for submitting the requested information 
raised unfounded fears that providing a student’s address would violate the confidentiality of 
student records. 



Of the districts volunteered by their superintendents to participate in the study, 51 identified 
a contact person. Of these, slightly more than 60% (31) submitted or coordinated the 
submission of the requested student information. The TxSOICC received more than 38,600 
student records from the 31 districts volunteering. Project staff, with consensus from the 
other state-level stakeholders, determined that 20,000 records would be used as the student 

population for the survey. All usable 



records submitted by the small and 
mid-sized districts were used to build 
the survey population. An initial 
sample was drawn from records 
submitted by the largest districts 
(Austin, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Houston, and Lubbock) to add 1,358 
student records each to the sample 
population per large district. SRC 
mailed the questionnaire to 20,000 
randomly selected students between 
March 8 and March 11, 1999. Since 
potential respondents might have 
moved from the location supplied, 
the mailing envelope had a printed 
forwarding request. From this mail- 
ing, 351 pieces of mail pieces were 
returned with the note "forwarding 
address expired" and included the 
new address. Addresses were then 
updated in the data file and printed out for the second mailing. An additional 2,829 pieces of 
mail were returned as undeliverable. These records were replaced with 3,748 unused 
records randomly drawn from the large school districts in the data file. Incoming surveys 
were tracked and those responding were removed from the list used for each successive 
mailing. The second mailing with necessary replacements was sent on April 8. The third 
and final mailing occurred on April 26. Data collection was stopped on May 18, 1999. As of 
the cut-off date, a total of 23,748 surveys had been mailed, and 4,894 were returned as 
undeliverable. Thus, the respondent population for the student survey is 18,854. 



District level fears that transmission of former 
students’ addresses to the TxSOICC were unfounded 
and ill-informed. The Family Education and Right to 
Privacy Act (FERPA) expressly exempts the sharing of 
directory-type student information from the general 
protections of individual data privacy and confidenti- 
ality. Indeed, FERPA specifically lists student ad- 
dresses as an example of direetory information that 
can he shared. Nonetheless, out of respect for the psy- 
chic/psychological comfort level of reluctant school 
administrators, the TxSOICC honored the request of 
heretofore volunteer districts to withdraw from the 
pilot project The TxSOICC strongly recommends 
that, before attempting subsequent phases of the re- 
search, the STC Office in cooperation with TEA, the 
ESC’s, and the TxSOICC should reach out to district 
level administrators and their legal counsels to set the 
record straight regarding data privacy and confidenti- 
ality rules and exemptions thereto contained in 
FERPA. 



Response Rate 

A total of 2,505 questionnaires were returned for an overall response rate of 13.3 percent. 
The overall sample size yields a margin of error of + 1.8 percent at the 95 percent confidence 
level for the sample as a whole. Because the response rate varied by school district, the 
margin of error will be greater by school district. The questionnaires received yielded a 
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sample that proportionately resembles the submitted information, i.e., the distribution of the 
respondents is surprisingly representative of the state geographically. However, because 
only 19 of the 27 Partnerships are represented in the survey, it was necessary to exercise a 
great deal of license in order to assign participating districts to a geographical area. 

Table 1 displays the response rates by district. The authors sincerely hope that the partner- 
ships not represented this year (Alamo, Brazos Valley, Coastal Bend, Deep East Texas, 
Middle Rio Grande, North Texas, Permian Basin, and Upper East Texas) will make the effort 

Table 1 

STC Survey Response Rates 



School 

District 


Records 

Received 


Percent 

Usable 


Surveys 

Mailed 


Percent 

Deliverable 


Surveys 

Received 


Percent 

Received 


Amarillo 


635 


95.91 


609 


80.95 


93 


18.86 


Austin 


2760 


86.70 


2033 


80.52 


273 


16.68 


Brady 


64 


100.00 


64 


84.38 


7 


12.96 


Brownwood 


182 


66.48 


121 


81.82 


16 


16.16 


Clint 


219 


89.95 


197 


75.13 


17 


11 .49 


Dallas 


5743 


86.40 


2032 


79.92 


144 


8.87 


Del Valle 


152 


98.03 


149 


84.56 


26 


20.63 


Denison 


241 


97.51 


235 


78.30 


23 


12.50 


Donna 


404 


91.83 


371 


47.44 


22 


12.50 


El Paso 


2745 


98.47 


2033 


80.67 


223 


13.60 


Fort Worth 


2725 


93.61 


2033 


83.72 


190 


11.16 


Fruitvale 


16 


100.00 


16 


75.00 


1 


8.33 


Houston 


9380 


77.88 


2028 


80.13 


157 


9.66 


Irving 


1189 


83.10 


988 


79.45 


110 


14.01 


Kilgore 


165 


99.39 


164 


71.34 


9 


7.69 


Killeen 


1368 


82.16 


1124 


69.84 


123 


15.67 


Laredo 


1301 


95.70 


1245 


87.63 


122 


11.18 


Lewisville 


1430 


58.25 


833 


78.99 


122 


18.54 


Lindsay 


26 


100.00 


26 


76.92 


4 


20.00 


Lubbock 


1816 


95.87 


1738 


73.94 


120 


9.34 


Memphis 


48 


100.00 


48 


81.25 


5 


12.82 


Mineral Wells 


184 


93.48 


172 


79.65 


26 


18.98 


Nederland 


342 


97.95 


335 


88.06 


34 


11.53 


Round Rock 


1457 


92.79 


1352 


76.63 


175 


16.89 


San Angelo 


1040 


98.08 


1020 


74.71 


128 


16.80 


Schleicher 


46 


100.00 


46 


95.65 


6 


13.64 


Socorro 


997 


93.78 


935 


88.13 


110 


13.35 


Spring 


861 


88.50 


762 


79.27 


87 


14.40 


Texas City 


246 


100.00 


246 


84.15 


28 


13.53 


Victoria 


742 


95.96 


712 


81.04 


91 


15.77 


Whitney 


83 


97.59 


81 


83.95 


13 


19.12 


Total (31) 


38,607 


86.79 


23,748 


79.39 


2,505 


13.29 
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to facilitate the submission of information by volunteer districts from their service areas so 
that all partnerships will be represented in the study and that statewide coverage will be 
more nearly complete in subsequent administrations of the survey. The STC management 
team and other stakeholders can make meaningful and valid statewide inferences about the 
impact of systemic reform if, and only if, all partnerships participate fully in future iterations of 
STC evaluation studies. Table 2 presents student response rates displayed by size of 
district. Table 3 provides student response rates displayed by type of district. Table 4 
presents response rates displayed by geographic area. 



Table 2 

Response Rate by District Size 



Size: District 
Enrollment 


Population 


Sample 


Count 


Percent 


Count 


Percent 


Large: >10,000 


21,477 


90.4 


2,268 


90.6 


Mid-size: 1,600 to 10,000 


1,990 


8.4 


201 


8.0 


Small <1,600 


281 


1.2 


360 


1.4 


Total 


18,854 


100.0 


2,505 


100.0 



Table 3 

Response Rate by District Type 



Type of 


Students Surveyed 


Number of Respondents 


District 


Count 


Percent 


Count 


Percent 


Urban: >500,000 


13,190 


55.5 


1337 


53.4 


Metropolitan: >75,000* 


9,984 


42.1 


1,090 


43.5 


Rural: <75,000 


574 


2.4 


78 


3.1 


Total 


23,748 


100.0 


2,505 


100.0 



*or within an MSA 



Table 4 

Response Rate by Geographic Area 



Geographic 

Region 


Population 


Sample 


Percent 

Return 


Count 


Percent 


Count 


Percent 


The Valley 


1,616 


6.8 


144 


5.8 


8.9 


The Gulf Coast 


4,083 


17.2 


397 


15.8 


9.7 


Central Texas 


5,909 


24.9 


754 


30.1 


12.8 


North Texas 


6,580 


27.7 


642 


25.6 


9.8 


The Panhandle 


2,395 


10.1 


218 


8.7 


9.1 


Far West Texas 


3,165 


13.3 


350 


14.0 


11.1 


Total 


23,748 


100.0 


2,505 


2,505 


100.0 
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Report Format 



The remainder of the report includes: Findings, Conclusions, Recommendations, Appendi- 
ces, and other supporting materials. 

The Findings are presented in two parts: 

• Part 1 presents tabulations of student responses to each question on the survey instru- 
ment and provides results by selected variables. Each question on the survey instru- 
ment was cross-tabulated with school district variables of size, type, and geographic re- 
gion. In those instances where differences between tested groups are statistically sig- 
nificant, findings are presented in graphic form. Nine school districts volunteering had 
fewer than 20 responses (Brady, Brownwood, Clint, Fruitvale, Kilgore, Lindsay, Mem- 
phis, Schleicher, and Whitney). These districts were not included in the cross- 
tabulations, but were included in the statistic reflecting the “Total" response to each 
question and in the graphics. The open-ended comments by respondents ranged from 
very positive to very negative. For the most part, however, former students’ comments 
tended to be extremely positive. Representative comments, transcribed with minimal 
editing for authenticity, are presented as a part of the information and responses relating 
to each question. 



• Part 2 provides information relating to respondents’ follow-up status by size, type, and 
geographic region as well as other selected variables. The Texas TXSOICC was pro- 
vided useable seed records for 195,062 academic year 1996-1997 public education stu- 
dents. This cohort reflects both high school graduates and seniors exiting prior to com- 
pletion of graduation requirements. Of these, 180 persons were identified as incarcer- 
ated through linkage with Texas Department of Criminal Justice (TDCJ) files and 
dropped from further analysis. Seed records were linked with the THECB master en- 
rollment files (Fall Semester, 1997) to determine subsequent public university, health 
science center, community college, or technical college enrollment. These records were 
then linked with TWC Unemployment Insurance (Ul) wage records (4th quarter, 1997), 
Postal Service, Department of Defense (DoD), and Office of Personnel Management 
(federal civil service) employment records. 

The Conclusions and Recommendations reflect directions for future study and analysis. 

The Appendices provide backup and explanatory information to support the findings. 



Findings: Part 1 - The Survey 



Figure 1 

District Offered or Participated in Career Days and/or Fairs 

(N=2,473) 




• Respondents were asked if their school sponsored or participated in one or more career 
days or career fairs (see Figure 1). Seventy-seven percent of the respondents reported 
that their school had participated. 

• Respondents from mid-size school districts had a greater likelihood of reporting that their 
schools participated in career days or career fairs. More than 88% of the respondents 
from mid-size schools, 76% of the respondents from large schools, and slightly less than 
70% of the respondents from small schools reported that their schools participated in 
career days or career fairs. 

• More than 83% of the respondents from rural schools and 81% of the respondents from 
urban schools reported that their schools participated in career days or career fairs. 
These findings compare to just over 71% for the metropolitan schools. 

• Respondents from Far West Texas were most likely to report that their school partici- 
pated in career days or career fairs (86.2%), and respondents from the Gulf Coast were 
least likely (72.3%) to report their school's participation. 

Representative comments regarding Career Days: 

• On the days specified for “Career Day” many company - employees came to talk to us. This 

had given me a more knowledgeable insight the different jobs in the “real world’. 
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• Career day enabled me to go into a certain program in college. The four years that I spent 
in High school helped me place right into college courses instead of remedial courses. 

• Would be very beneficial if the school would ha ve a career fair with ALL professions there. 

• Career Days and business people coming to school just meant a free day. 

• Career Days because they were really interested in seeing you succeed in this world unlike 
some of the teachers who Just wanted to see graduate. 

Figure 2 

Respondent Participated in Available Career Days and/or Fairs 

(N=1,888) 




• Seventy-two percent of the respondents who said that their schools had sponsored or 
participated in one or more career days or career fairs reported they had participated in 
such activities (see Figure 2). 

• Respondents from small school districts had a greater likelihood of reporting that they 
had participated in career days or career fairs. Eighty-seven percent of the respondents 
from small schools, almost 86% of the respondents from mid-size schools, and more 
than 70% of the respondents from large schools reported that they had participated in 
career days or career fairs. 

• Eighty-seven percent of the respondents from rural schools and 77% of the respondents 
from large schools reported that they participated in career days or career fairs. These 
findings compare to slightly less than 64% for the metropolitan schools. 
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• Respondents from Far West Texas were most likely to report that they participated in 
their schools' career days or career fairs (83.0%), and respondents from Central Texas 
were least likely (65.9%) to report that they participated in their schools' career days or 
career fairs. 

Representative comments regarding participation in Career Days: 

• For Career Day I visited a dentist’s office (since I planned on being Pre-dental) and that 
helped me to realize that I didn’t want to be a dentist, but something else. If I hadn’t 
gone, I might be struggling thru a pre-dental program right now and hating it. 

• Our career fairs were informative. Also, camp enterprise helped to show what business 
was like. Unfortunately, there were too many students per counselor so unless we were 
in trouble we didn’t see them. 

• They had a positive impact but I had to seek them out. They weren’t offered to me. 

• The career Days gave me a sense of what kind of Jobs are there and what skills these 
Jobs seek. 



Figure 3 

Teachers Arranged Field Trips for Respondents to Observe Operations and 

Practices of Local Business 

(N=2,505) 




• Respondents were asked whether any of their teachers arranged field trips to observe 
the operations and practices of local businesses and industries. Slightly less than 34% 
of the respondents indicated that their teachers arranged field trips (see Figure 3). 
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• Respondents from urban school districts (36.3%) were more likely to report that their 
teachers arranged field trips than respondents from metropolitan (31.3%) or rural 
(29.5%) school districts. 

• Respondents from the Valley were most likely to report that their teachers arranged field 
trips (43.7%), and respondents from the Central Texas were least likely (29.2%) to report 
that their teachers arranged field trips. 

Representative comments regarding field trips: 

• Every outside preparation we did in H.S. was for college - which helped a lot. It was 
based on the idea that they would prepare us for college, re college would prepare us for 
jobs. We had a lot of college fair, visitors & field trips. 

• We took a field trip to a lecture in Irving and another to Beavers Bend. Beavers Bend 
was cool, but the lecture made me want to take more college classes in that field. 

• / was in a Health Careers class that allowed me to go to the hospital and observe. I 
decided that wasn’t for me & I didn’t waste time with it in college. 

• During high school, my biology classes took us on a couple of field trips that have 
inspired my career choice. 



Figure 4 

Academic Teachers/Career and Technology Education Teachers Emphasized Math, 
Science, and Communication Skills Related to the World of Work 



100 % 

80% 

60% 

40% 

20% 

0 % 

H Academic (n=2,490) QCareer/Tech (n=2,435) 
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• Respondents were next asked if their teachers emphasized math, science, and commu- 
nication concepts and skills in relation to the world of work (see Figure 4). Slightly less 
than 73% of the respondents reported that their academic teachers emphasized math, 
science, and communication concepts in relation to the world of work. This compares to 
slightly more than 64% of the respondents who indicated that their career and technol- 
ogy teachers emphasized these skills. 

• While there were no significant differences between school size and school type on 
either of these questions, there were differences by school district. Respondents from 
the Valley were most likely to report that their academic teachers emphasized these 
skills (84.6%), and respondents from the Gulf Coast were least likely (68.3%) to report 
that their academic teachers emphasized these skills. 

• As far as career and technology (CATE) teachers were concerned, respondents from the 
Valley were most likely to report that their CATE teachers emphasized these skills 
(73.2%), and respondents from the Gulf Coast were least likely (59.1%) to report that 
their CATE teachers emphasized these skills. 

Representative comments regarding integration bv academic teachers: 

• When comparing myself to my sister who graduated from another high school, I see they 
prepared me much more for my post-high school experience (academically and in prac- 
tical relations. 

• The fact that some teachers emphasized the importance of subjects like math and 
English is now helping me in college. 

• My teachers often mentioned different careers, especially my physics teacher. 

• Math and Science courses helped prepare me for college, but nothing applied to my 
future occupation. 

• My calculus teacher offered me a chance to enroll in the Tech Prep Summer Course that 
about many science careers. 

Representative comments regarding integration bv CATE teachers: 

• The Computer Courses were a Huge Help (not keyboarding) and the Math, English, and 
history courses always contribute in the long run. 

• They gave me an idea of the mathematical knowledge I need to succeed in the career 
I've chosen. 

• Just the fact of how important Math & Science is in many workfields made me strive 
harder in those subjects - even now at the University level. 

• Employer taught me leadership/people skills, calculus teacher influenced study habits. 

• In high school my teachers stressed interview skills, and explained how important 
college is to succeed in life now. 
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• / had a computer teacher who expresses the idea that having the right attitude can 

get you wherever you want in life. To this day I incorporate that idea in everyday li^. 

Figure 5 

Counselors or Teachers Talked to Respondents about Interests, Abilities and 

Possible Career Choices 

(N=2,502) 




• Respondents were asked if a counselor or teacher had talked with them about the 
relationship between their interests and abilities and their possible career choices. As 
shown in Figure 5, 53% of the respondents reported that a teacher or counselor had 
talked to them about this relationship. There were no significant differences between 
school sizes and school types. 

• Approximately 59% of respondents from Far West Texas reported that a teacher or 
counselor had talked with them. Respondents on the Gulf Coast reported the lowest in- 
cidence that a counselor or teacher had talked to them (48.9%). 

Representative comments regarding discussion of career choices: 

• The teachers and counselor that took interest in helping me find what type of job suit 
interests and abilities were really helpful in my decision to become a computer science 
major today. 

• All my teachers did an excellent job providing me with the information and know-how to 
go into the career of my choice. 

• They told me what the work-related worked was about and where they ever true. 
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• / wish someone would have prodded more info. To me about my career choice, 

• Counselors never took time to give me “good” information on jobs. 

Figure 6 

Respondents Were Told About Educational Options and Employment Outlook in 

Their Possible Career Choices 

(N=1,314) 




• Among those respondents who answered that a counselor or teacher had talked to 
them, almost 75% reported that they were told about educational options and the em- 
ployment outlook (future job openings) in their field of interest or possible career choices 
(see Figure 6), or slightly more than 39% of those responding. 

Representative comments regarding discussion of career choices: 

• Little or no career/academic counseling was provided at my high school. Many classes I 
wanted were listed as offered at my Fort Worth high schools, but hardly any were offered 
at my school. But that was not ever made clear to me until my senior year, when I fig- 
ured it out with my parents. No counselor was ever much help. 

• Now that I think about it, if they would have discussed some of these things - I might not 
be so confused now. 

• It helped in making a decision on becoming a nurse. 

• Talking to a teacher about my interests helped me make a choice concerning my Ca- 
reer Major. 



• I am now majoring in English, studying to be an editor. My advanced placement 
English teachers really encouraged and helped me in this endeavor. 

Figure 7 

Teachers or Counselors Help Identify and Schedule Courses Related to Field of 

Interest or Possible Career Choices 

(N=2,505) 




• Respondents were asked, "as you developed your four-year graduation plan, did a 
teacher or counselor help you identify and schedule courses related to your field of in- 
terest or possible career choices?" As shown in Figure 7, more than 38% of the respon- 
dents reported that a teacher or counselor helped identify and/or schedule classes. 
There were no significant differences between school sizes and school. 

• Respondents from the Panhandle (43.6%) were most likely to report that a teacher or 
counselor had helped them identify courses related to their field of interest or possible 
career choices. Respondents from North Texas were least likely to report that a teacher 
or counselor had helped them in this way (35.8%). 

Representative comments regarding identification of courses and career choices: 

• My Counselor was very helpful In preparing me for college & helping me select courses 
In high school that would help me In my career goal. 

• As a whole the teachers, counselors or mentor are there to give you positive advice and 
that was what was done. 
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• Talking one on one with my counselor about which classes would benefit me in college. 

• Because I had no guidance I still do not know what I want to do with my life. Tm not 
going to school, not working, just wondering aimlessly. 

• They never took time to find my interests so I have no idea what to do w/ my life. 

Figure 8 

Respondent Took Two or More Courses in High School That Were Related To 

Career Interests 

(N=2,496) 




• Respondents were asked if they had taken two or more courses in high school that were 
related to their career interests. As shown in Figure 8, slightly less than 59% of the re- 
spondents reported that they took two or more courses related to their career interests. 

Representative comments regarding enrollment in two or more related courses: 

• / took accounting courses during high school and that is what my major is now. 

• / took business related courses that stimulated my interest to go study business admini- 
stration in college. 

• / was in a marketing co/op program that I feel I really benefited from. 

• Having the courses that related to my interest available at high school peeked my 
original interest 
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The courses I took in HS have increased my interest in pursuing a career in a related 
field. I am now in the U. S. Navy earning money for college through the Navy College 
Fund. 



Figure 9 

Courses Which Provided a Broad Overview of the Industry in Which Respondents 

Were Preparing to Enter 

(N = 1,448) 




• Of those students that did take courses related to their career interests, more than 70% 
reported that the courses gave them broad overviews of the industries in which they 
wanted to be employed (see Figure 9). 

• More than 81 % of the respondents from the Panhandle reported that courses gave them 
broad overviews of the industries in which they wanted to be employed. Just over 64% 
of the respondents from Central Texas reported that courses gave them broad over- 
views. 

Representative comments regarding broad overview of industry: 

• Of course they all gave me somewhat of a broad overview of what to expect. 

o 

• Although we (as a class) did not get a full view of how the workforce would be like they 
did allow us a good overview. 

• The whole workforce atmosphere was explained to us in our Ag classes. The Ag 
classes taught me more about working and dealing with other people more that any of 
my other classes did. 
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• / enrolled in a co-op work program class for 3 years, and it really taught me a lot about 
job related skills. It made a difference! 

• / got to explore all health care related Jobs. 

Figure 10 

Respondents Graded On the Basis Of Demonstrating What They 
Knew and/or By In-Class Written Tests Only 

(N=2,454) 




• Respondents were asked, "In any of your high school courses, were you graded on the 
basis of demonstrating what you knew and could do (project reports, written journals, 
employer performance evaluation, etc.) as well as in-class written tests or were you 
graded by written tests only?" As shown in Figure 10, more than 71% of the respon- 
dents reported that they were graded on both demonstration and written tests, while less 
than 29% of the respondents reported that they were graded on written tests only. 

• Respondents who attended large school districts were more likely to report that they 
were graded on demonstration and tests (71.9%) than respondents who had attended 
midsize (66.8%) or small (55.9%) school districts. 

Representative comments regarding performance and/or written tests: 

• They gave me the opportunity to actually perform the job duties I’m going to college for. 

• My teachers prepared me well for demonstration in the real world. 
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• Demonstration of skills/ability (#8) raised my expectations of myself & of my educational 
experience. I.e., it has determined what I can expect from college courses and what they 
expect from me. 

• Should have had more hands on demonstration testing! I learned the stuff but not to full 
capacity like I should of. 



Figure 1 1 

School Based Mentors Other Than Teachers, Counselors, and/or Parents Assisted 

Respondents with Homework 

(N=2,501) 




• Respondents were asked if a school-based mentor, other than a teacher, counselor, or 
parents, assisted them with their homework. As shown in Figure 1 1 , less than 20% of 
the respondents reported that they had received assistance with their homework. 

• Slightly less than 27% of the respondents from Far West Texas reporting that school- 
based mentors did help students with homework. The smallest percentage of respon-. 
dents that reported getting help from school-based mentors attended schools in Central 
Texas (15.4%). 

Representative comments regarding school-based mentor: 

• Mentor Program: worked with a Vet. & identified areas where Aux. Skills were needed, 
i.e., business and Accounting. 

• I was able to go to another school and tutor younger children. 
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• My mentor & counselors gave me a lot of input on my career choices. 

• / did an internship (see 12 & 14) with a professor whose student I am now 

• Throughout High School, I had 2 teachers that pushed me that extra mile and mentors 
helped me to understand that without an education the world would not be such a won- 
derful place. They showed me that I could do anything I wanted and be anyone I wanted 
to be. 



Figure 12 

Teachers and/or Employers Talked about Attitudes and Habits That Would Help 

Succeed In the Workplace 

(N=2,503) 




• Respondents were asked, "In any of the courses selected in your four-year graduation 
plan, did your teachers or employers talk to you about the kinds of attitudes and habits 
that would help you succeed in the workplace?" Sixty-two percent of the respondents 
reported that their teachers had discussed those attitudes and habits (see Figure 12). 

• More than 63%of the respondents from large school districts reported that their teach- 
ers or employers had talked to them about the kinds of attitudes and habits that would 
help them succeed in the workplace, while slightly more than 54% of the respondents 
from midsize schools and less than 42% of the respondents from small schools re- 
ported that their teachers or employers had talked to them about the kinds of attitudes 
and habits that would help them succeed. 

• More than 64% of respondents from urban schools and more than 60% of the respon- 
dents from metropolitan schools reported that their teachers or employers had talked 
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to them about the kinds of attitudes and habits that would help them succeed. These 
findings compare to more than 46% of respondents from rural schools. 

• Respondents from Far West Texas (74.0%) were most likely to report that their 
teachers or employers had talked to them about the kinds of attitudes and habits that 
would help them succeed. Respondents from the Gulf Coast were least likely to re- 
port this type of discussion (56.2%). 

Representative comments regarding workplace attitudes and habits: 

• My counselor talked to me about workplaces and my courses at school, also atti- 
tudes and habits. 

• Knowledge of assertiveness, Initiative and work place relationships In a positive 
manner 

• My counselor really helped me get Into college, choose a major and career plan and 
stressed the Importance of good study habits. 

• Showed me the proper professionalism I should use in today’s workforce. 

• NO, the school Just did not care about my future or my classmates. 

Figure 13 

Work-Based Mentor Other Than Supervisor or Employer Assisted Respondent in 
Acquiring Specific Knowledge, Skills, and Abilities 

(N=2,484) 
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• As shown in Figure 13, less than 30% of the respondents reported that a work-based 
mentor, other than a supervisor or employer, had assisted them in acquiring occupa- 
tionally specific knowledge, skills, and abilities. 

• More than 33% of respondents from Far West Texas reported that a work-based 
mentor assisted them in acquiring occupationally specific knowledge, skills, and 
abilities, while only 25% of the respondents who attended school in the Central 
Texas reported that they had a work-based mentor. 

Representative comments regarding work-based mentor: 

• Did give me an edge in the drafting field - due to mentor assistance. 

• I had an internship with a minister and I am now planning on being a minister. 

• / did not need a mentor. The skills acquired in the classroom were ample to assist in 
procuring a job outside of school. 



Figure 14 

Teachers and/or Counselors Arranged Job-Shadowing Activity During High School 

(N=2,492) 




• Respondents were asked whether or not a teacher or counselor had arranged a job- 
shadowing activity for them during high school (see Figure 14). More than 78% of 
the respondents reported that a job-shadowing activity had not been arranged by a 
teacher or counselor. 
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• Respondents who attended schools in urban districts (25.7%) were more likely to 
have a job-shadowing activity arranged by a teacher or counselor than students who 
attended either a metropolitan school district (17.1%) or rural school district (14.3%). 

• Respondents from Far West Texas (26.7%) were most likely to report having a 
teacher or counselor who arranged a job-shadowing activity. Respondents from 
Central Texas (18.6%) were least likely to report an arranged job-shadowing activity. 

Representative comments regarding iob-shadowinq: 

• The job-shadowing I did for a local architectural firm, greatly influenced my decision 
to pursue a degree as a landscape architect here at college. 

• / participated in a program that let me go to a nursing home for a day to see what 
goes on in Geriatrics. This led to a summer Job as their activities director. 

• / was in Health Careers class that allowed me to go to the hospital and observe. It 
was extremely beneficial because I decided that wasn’t for me & I didn’t waste time 
with it in college. 



Figure 15 

Respondents Employed While In School 
(N=2,502) 




• Respondents were asked if they were employed while they were in school. As 
shown in Figure 15, more than 68% of the respondents reported that they were em- 
ployed while attending high school. 
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• Approximately 72% of respondents who attended schools in metropolitan school dis- 
tricts or rural school districts reported that they had been employed while in school. 
Sixty-six percent of the respondents who attended urban school districts said that 
they had been employed while in high school. 

• More than 80% of respondents from North Texas were employed while in school 
compared to slightly more than 49% of the respondents from Far West Texas. 

• The mean number of hours worked while in school was 24 hours, and the median 
number of hours was 23 hours. Almost 50% of respondents worked more than 16 
hours per week: more than 29% worked from 16 to 20 hours a week while just under 
20% worked from 21 to 25 hours per week. 

Representative comments regarding employment during high school: 

• Work after school also made me think that I do need college or training to get some- 
where in life. I don’t want to work /asf food for the rest of my life. 

Figure 16 

Teacher and/or Counselor Arranged Structured Work-Based Experience With Local 

Employer 

(N=2,501) 




• Respondents were asked if a teacher or counselor arranged a structured work-based 
learning experience for them with a local employer. As shown in Figure 16, more 
than 80% reported that no school personnel had arranged this type of experience. 
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• Respondents from urban school districts (23.4%) were most likely to report this type 
of experience followed by respondents from metropolitan (15.6%) and rural (9.0%) 
school districts. 

• More than 25% of respondents who attended a school on the Gulf Coast participated 
a structured work-based learning experience arranged by school personnel. Less 
than 15% of the respondents who attended a school in the Valley participated in 
such an arranged experience. 

• Of those respondents who had a structured work-based learning experience, 63% 
participated in a paid learning experience. 

Representative comments regarding arranged work experience: 

• A teacher arranged it to where I could do a rotation through Physical Therapy Dept at 
the hospital as part of a class he was teaching. Not only did it give me a head-start 
on my hours, but it also proved to be a valuable learning experience. 

Figure 17 

Respondents Worked At Job Related to Long Range Career Interest during Summer 

Breaks while In High School 

(N=2,504) 




• Respondents were asked, "During summer breaks while you were in high school, did 
you work at a job related to your long-range career interests?" As shown in Figure 
17, more than 81% of the respondents reported that they did not work at a job re- 
lated to their career interests. 
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• Respondents from North Texas (21.7%) were most likely to report working at a job 
related to their career interests and respondents from the Valley (1 1 .8%) were least 
likely to report working at a job related to their career interests. 

Representative comments regarding related Summer job: 

• My summer work was at a newspaper and at the local library (writing a book) helped 
expand my base knowledge of the journalism field. 

• For 2 summers (during high school), I worked as an apprentice with a dietician & ex- 
perimental psychologist. I got real-world experience and greater confidence in my 
abilities. 

• My summer work gave me wonderful experience for college and my career choice. 

• I started my own business the summer before my senior year. My accounting 
teacher was very helpful in establishing my business. 

Figure 18 

School Personnel Arranged Summer Job 
(N=451) 




• Among those respondents who did work in a job related to their career interests, 
slightly less than 70% reported that their school did not arranged the job (see Figure 
18). 

• The likelihood of their schools arranging the job was greatest among respondents 
from urban school districts (37.6%) followed by metropolitan (20.3%) and rural 
(18.8%) school districts. 



• Respondents from Far West Texas (48.3%) were most likely to report that their 
school arranged their summer job, and respondents from Central Texas (22.7%) 
were least likely to report that their school arranged their summer job. 

Representative open-ended comments regarding Arranged Summer job: 

• In the Summer of 1995, my counselor . . . Hooked me up with an 8-week summer 
program, working in a research lab and learning [undecipherable] from researchers 
and physicians. I liked what I’d heard about osteopathy, and now I’m in a pre-med 
program. 



Figure 19 

Employers and Businessmen from the Local Community Talked to Classes on Ca- 
reers and Occupations 

(N=2,495) 




• Less than 58% of the respondents reported that employers and businessmen from 
their local communities talked to their classes about careers and occupations in 
terms of education, employment, and training opportunities (see Figure 19). 

• The likelihood of this finding was greatest among urban (60.5%) and rural (60.3%) 
school districts and lowest among metropolitan (53.9%) school districts. 

• Approximately 76% of the respondents from the Valley reported that employers and 
businessmen from their local communities talked to their classes about careers and 
occupations. The lowest percentage of respondents reporting this experience at- 
tended school on the Gulf Coast (52.1%). 
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Representative open-ended comments regarding visits by employers: 



• Professional speakers gave a realistic idea of what certain careers entailed and how 
to be successful. 

• One of our speakers inspired me to go into the communications field. The speakers 
gave a lot of information on what to expect in the work field. 

• When employers would show up to our school and provide us, the students, with in- 
formation about the real world. 

• A Broker spoke with us ... I started working fora U.S. Broker after I graduated. 

Figure 20 

Respondent Attended a College or University That Gave Credit for Courses Taken in 

High School 

(N=2,488) 




• Respondents were asked if they were attending a college or university that gave 
them credit for courses that they took in high school. As shown in Figure 20, more 
than 34% of the respondents reported that they were attending a college or univer- 
sity that had given them credit for courses taken in high school. 

• Respondents who attended school in Central Texas (37.4%) were most likely to re- 
port that they attended a college or university that gave them credit for courses taken 
in high school. Respondents who attended a school in the Valley (29.4%) were least 
likely to report receiving credit for courses taken in high school. 
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Representative open-ended comments regarding college credit: 



• Going to a college that gives credit for high school courses helps to get college over 
with sooner. (So you’re not in college for 6 yrs.) 

• credit for high school work let me get into career related stuff faster in college. 

• I got a lot of college credit toward my major, but nothing direct by relating to it. (core 
classes) 

• AP placement test, because I passed, did not need to take English in College. 

• My concurrent credit . . . allows me to graduate a semester early from college 

• Took AP classes and got a sophomores (sic) standing in college. 

Figure 21 

STC Activities Had a Direct Positive Impact On Respondents Post-High School 

Experiences 

(N=2,450) 




• When asked if any of the activities identified in the survey had made a positive impact 
on their post-high school experiences, more than 57% responded, "no" (see Figure 21). 

• Respondents from urban school districts (45.4%) were most likely to report that one or 
more of the activities identified in the survey had made a positive impact on their post- 
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high school experiences compared to respondents from metropolitan (39.4%) and rural 
school districts (36.8%). 

• The highest percentage of respondents who reported that one or more of the activities 
identified in the survey had made a positive impact on their post-high school experi- 
ences had attended school in the Panhandle (53.5%), and the lowest percentage re- 
porting a positive impact had attended school in Central Texas (39.8%). 

Representative open-ended comments regarding post-hioh school experiences: 

• My CATE teachers left an encouraging Positive impact and attitude that lasted me to this 
day. 

• They had a positive impact but I had to seek these activities out. They weren’t offered to 
me. 

• / wish my school would had provided more of such programs because I know they would 
have helped me tremendously. 

• Volunteer work done had a positive impact. Almost nothing related to career was ad- 
dressed by my high school. 

• / wish now I would have enjoyed These above mentioned experiences. 



Findings: Part 2 - The Respondent Follow-Up 

Although the number of education, employment and training programs served and the 
number of records processed by the TxSOICC’s Automated Student and Adult Learner 
Follow-Up System (ASALFS) have grown by leaps and bounds since the automated follow- 
up began, the basic process has not changed. Under very tightly controlled arrangements 
to protect individual privacy rights, the TxSOICC sends data requests to participating partner 
agencies for “seed records." These seed records are extracted from the partner agencies’ 
management information systems. At a minimum, the seed records contain a program 
identifier and the Social Security number of persons in the target population. The seed 
records also contain other variables including: demographic information, the customer’s 
service eligibility characteristics, the type of services received, the service provider, and the 
status of the customer/client/student at program exit or termination. The TxSOICC — in 
collaboration with the partner agencies — determines which variables to include in the seed 
records. Selection of variables is based on: 1) availability through the partner agency’s 
management information system; 2) jointly exercised professional judgment about the 
degree of quality control for the data in the variable requested; 3) the hypothesized ex- 
planatory power of the variable; and 4) the degree to which the variable is critically important 
to policy decisions and program improvement. 

The Social Security number in each seed record is the key field. Because Social Security 
numbers are used as unique identifiers in most public administration databases, they 
provide the “hook" where seed records can be linked to post-exit results documented in the 
“resource databases" that the TxSOICC mines electronically. 
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The TxSOICC understands that some programs choose to generate their own participant 
identification numbers in lieu of using Social Security numbers, while in others, where Social 
Security number use is the norm, some individuals will exercise their legal right to request 
that their Social Security numbers be withheld. Because use of Social Security numbers as 
identifiers is legal and permissible though not compulsory, the ASALFS has no choice but to 
treat records without Social Security numbers as missing data. It therefore becomes the 
responsibility of the service provider or program’s local field staff to collect the information as 
best they can from any former program participants for whom Social Security numbers were 
not or are not available electronically. 

The Texas TxSOICC was provided 195,062 useable seed records for the 1996-1997 public 
education senior cohort, which reflects both high school graduates and seniors exiting prior 
to completion of graduation requirements. Of these, 180 persons were identified as incar- 
cerated through linkage with Texas Department of Criminal Justice (TDCJ) files and ex- 
cluded from further analysis. Seed records were linked with the THECB master enrollment 
files (fall semester, 1997) to determine subsequent enrollment in Texas public postsecon- 
dary institutions: universities, health science centers, community and technical colleges. 
These records were then linked with Texas Workforce Commission Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Ul) wage records (4th quarter, 1997), as well as the employment records of the Postal 
Service, Department of Defense (DoD), and Office of Personnel Management (federal civil 
service). 



Table 5 

Follow-Up Status of Respondents by School District 



School 

District 


Working 

Only 


Working and 
Continuing 


Continuing 

Only 


Not 

Located 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Amarillo 


19 


20.4 


49 


52.7 


9 


9.7 


16 


17.2 


93 


Austin 


57 


22.5 


86 


34.0 


62 


24.5 


48 


19.0 


253 


Dallas 


45 


28.0 


45 


28.0 


26 


16.1 


45 


28.0 


161 


Del Valle 


8 


34.8 


6 


26.1 


6 


26.1 


3 


13.0 


23 


Donna 


5 


22.7 


4 


18.2 


9 


40.9 


4 


18.2 


22 


El Paso 


45 


20.1 


54 


24.1 


56 


25.0 


69 


30.8 


224 


Fort Worth 


67 


35.4 


50 


26.5 


33 


17.5 


39 


20.6 


189 


Houston 


38 


24.4 


52 


33.3 


32 


20.5 


34 


21.8 


156 


Irving 


30 


29.1 


32 


31.1 


19 


18.4 


22 


21.4 


103 


Killeen 


34 


27.6 


28 


22.8 


33 


26.8 


28 


22.8 


123 


Laredo 


15 


12.3 


45 


36.9 


45 


36.9 


17 


13.9 


122 


Lewisville 


21 


18.3 


55 


47.8 


16 


13.9 


23 


20.0 


115 


Mineral Wells 


6 


23.1 


7 


26.9 


11 


42.3 


2 


7.7 


26 


Nederland 


3 


9.4 


14 


43.8 


12 


37.5 


3 


9.4 


32 


Round Rock 


36 


21.7 


62 


37.3 


46. 


27.7 


22 


13.3 


166 


San Angelo 


31 


25.4 


45 


36.9 


26 


21.3 


20 


16.4 


122 


Socorro 


15 


15.6 


31 


32.3 


30 


31.3 


20 


20.8 


96 


Victoria 


17 


20.0 


36 


42.4 


25 


29.4 


7 


8.2 


85 


Total 


522 


23.7% 


736 


33.4% 


523 


23.7% 


439 


19.9% 


2,203 
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Following are some general parameters describing the framework within which subsequent 
findings can be discussed. Table 5 on the previous page presents the automated follow-up 
results for respondents by status by school district. The 2,505 respondent records resulting 
from the administration of the survey have been linked with the same public databases, 
using the Public Education seed records requested from TEA. These record linkages 
documented results achieved by 2,204 of the 2,505 respondents, or 87.98%. Since a valid 
Social Security Number (SSN) is necessary to establish a link, the disparity of 301 records is 
probably due to the absence of an SSN or an invalid SSN attached to the record. 

Thirteen school districts had fewer than 20 respondents (Brady, Brownwood, Clint, Denison, 
Fruitvale, Kilgore, Lindsay, Lubbock, Memphis, Schleicher,. Spring, Texas City, and Whit- 
ney). These districts were not itemized in the tables displaying the follow-up results, but are 
included in the information reflecting the “Total” follow-up results. However, two of these 
districts had no follow-up results because, even though each had former students respond 
to the Student Questionnaire administered by the University of North Texas, the record of 
the respondents did not have an SSN or had an invalid SSN attached to the record received 
by the TxSOICC. 

Table 6 presents comparative data regarding the follow-up populations pertinent to the 
study. It should be noted that although survey respondents had a lower percentage (ap- 
proximately 7% lower) than the other populations for individuals who were Working Only, the 
percentages were significantly higher for Working and Continuing Education ('10.6% more 
than the '97 senior cohort and 13.9% more than the sample districts) and for Continuing 
Education Only (6% more than the ’97 senior cohort and 9.6% more than the sample 
districts). Also, the number of individuals whose records were not linked is substantially less 
than the other populations. There appears to be no significant difference in terms of the 
types of educational program by population (See Appendix B, Selected Respondent Report 
Cards). 



Table 6 

Follow-Up Information by Population Group 



Population 

Name 


Worki 

Onh 


ng 


Working and 
Continuing 
Education 


Continuing 

Education 

Only 


Total 

Located 


Total Not 
Located 


Total 

Population 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


’97 Senior Cohor 


58,524 


30.0 


44,488 


22.8 


34,648 


17.8 


137,660 


70.6 


57,40 


29.4 


195,062 


Sample Districts 


12,720 


31.3 


7,923 


19.5 


5,721 


14.2 


26,364 


64.9 


14,23 


35.1 


40,596 


Respondents 


524 


23.8 


736 


33.4 


523 


23.7 


1,783 


80.9 


421 


19.1 


2,204 



Table 7 on the following page presents the status of respondents by district size. Although 
the preponderance of respondents, more than 89%, were from large districts (>10,000 
enrollment), those from small districts (<1 ,600 enrollment) were more likely to be Working 
Only, while those from mid-size districts (1,600 to 10,000) were more likely to be Continuing 
Education Only. Perhaps because of the relative proximity of educational institutions and a 
more flexible labor market, those respondents from the large districts were more likely 
simultaneously to be Working and Continuing Education. 
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Table 7 



Respondents Follow-Up Status by District Size 



Size of 
District 


Working 

Only 


Working & 
Continuing 
Education 


Continuing 

Education 

Only 


Not 

Located 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Large 


435 


23.9 


608 


33.4 


412 


22.6 


368 


20.2 


1,823 


89.6 


Mid-Size 


36 


22.0 


52 


31.7 


54 


32.9 


22 


13.4 


164 


8.1 


Small 


15 


31.9 


14 


29.8 


11 


23.4 


7 


14.9 


47 


2.3 


Total 


486 


23.9 


674 


33.1 


477 


23.5 


397 


19.5 


2,034 


100.0 



Table 8 presents the status of respondents by district type. Although the majority of re- 
spondents, slightly less than 55%, were from urban districts (>500,000 population), those 
from rural districts (<75,000) were more likely to be Working Only, while those from metro- 
politan districts (>75,000 or part of a metropolitan statistical area [MSA]) were more likely to 
be Continuing Education Only. Those respondents from the mid-size districts were also 
more likely simultaneously to be Working and Continuing Education than were respondents 
from the other types of districts. 



Table 8 

Respondents Follow-Up Status by District Type 



Type of 
District 


Working 

Only 


Working & 
Continuing 
Education 


Continuing 

Education 

Only 


Not 

Located 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Urban 


309 


25.7 


361 


30.0 


269 


22.4 


264 


22.0 


1,203 


54.6 


Metropolitan 


192 


20.7 


354 


38.2 


232 


25.1 


148 


16.0 


926 


42.1 


Rural 


21 


28.8 


21 


28.8 


22 


30.1 


9 


12.3 


73 


3.3 


Total 


522 


23.7 


736 


33.4 


523 


23.8 


421 


19.1 


2,202 


100.0 



Table 9 on the following page presents the status of respondents by geographic area. The 
respondents from the North Texas districts (Lindsay, Dallas, Irving, Lewisville, Denison, 
Kilgore, Mineral Wells, Fort Worth, and Fruitvale) were more likely (29.6%) to be Working 
On/y while those from the Valley districts (Donna and Laredo) were least likely (13.9%) to be 
Working Only. Those respondents from the Panhandle districts (Memphis, Lubbock, and 
Amarillo) were most likely (52.3%) simultaneously to be Working and Continuing Education 
while those from Far West Texas districts (Clint, El Paso, and Socorro) were least likely 
(26.8%) simultaneously to be Working and Continuing Education. Respondents from the 
Valley districts had a greater likelihood (37.5%) of Continuing Education Only than did 
respondents from the Panhandle districts (9.3%). The Central districts (Killeen, Brownwood, 
Whitney, Brady, Schleicher, San Angelo, Austin, Del Valle, and Round Rock) and the Gulf 
Coast districts (Texas City, Houston, Spring, Nederland, and Victoria) were mid-range in all 
categories. 
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Table 9 



Respondents Follow-Up Status by Geographic Area 



Geographic 

Area 


Working 

Only 


Working & 
Continuing 
Education 


Continuing 

Education 

Only 


Not 

Located 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


North Texas 


177 


29.6 


202 


33.7 


105 


17.5 


115 


19.2 


599 


29.4 


Valley 


20 


13.9 


49 


34.0 


54 


37.5 


21 


14.6 


144 


7.1 


Central 


142 


25.4 


174 


31.1 


138 


24.6 


106 


18.9 


560 


27.5 


Panhandle 


21 


21.7 


51 


52.3 


9 


9.3 


16 


16.5 


97 


4.8 


Gulf Coast 


62 


20.7 


108 


36.0 


80 


26.7 


50 


16.7 


300 


14.7 


Far West 


64 


19.1 


90 


26.8 


91 


27.1 


91 


27.1 


336 


16.5 


Total 


486 


23.9 


674 


33.1 


477 


23.4 


399 


19.6 


2,036 


100.0 



Table 10 presents the status of respondents by type of instruction program. Respondents 
were categorized according to the type of educational program they pursued in high school, 
as identified by TEA’S Public Education Information Management System (REIMS). “Pri- 
marily academic” is an identifier used by the TXSOICC to describe the REIMS Career and 
Technology Education (CATE) indicator codes “0” (no participation in CATE courses) and 
“1” (elective participation in CATE courses) to record information relating to school-based, 
non-occupationally specific data. Data relating to a “Coherent Sequence” of school-based, 
occupationally specific courses and/or work-based courses and activities are reported under 
codes “2” and “3” in REIMS. Those respondents who enrolled in a coherent sequence of 
courses were more likely than those enrolled in the other types of instructional programs to 
be Working Only. As might be expected, those respondents who enrolled in a Tech Prep 
program were more likely to be Working and/or Continuing Education Only {64.74%). 

Table 10 

Respondents Follow-Up Status by Type of Instructional Program 



Type 

of 

Instructional 

Program 


Working 

Only 


Working & 
Continuing 
Education 


Continuing 

Education 

Only 


Not 

Located 


Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Primarily Academic. (08i 


322 


23.9 


420 


31.2 


328 


24.4 


277 


20.6 


1,347 


Coherent Sequence (2) 


113 


30.4 


123 


33.1 


74 


19.9 


62 


16.7 


372 


Tech Prep (3) 


89 


18.4 


193 


39.8 


121 


25.0 


82 


16.9 


485 


Total 


524 


23.8 


736 


33.4 


523 


23.7 


421 


19.1 


2,204 



Table 11 on the following page presents respondents’ educational selection by type of 
instructional program, depicting the percentages attending public universities, commu- 
nity/technical colleges, or public health science centers according to whether the respondent 
took enrolled in either an Academic, a Career and Technology Education, or a Tech Prep 
concentration. A relatively large proportion of respondents were pursuing higher education at 
public postsecondary institutions in Texas (57.1%). More than 50% of these enrolled in 
Texas public universities while almost 49% enrolled in Texas public community and/or 
technical colleges. Because we cannot document out-of-state or private post-secondary 



enrollments, any inferences about these results must be limited to generalizations about the 
likelihood of graduates pursuing 



Table 11 

Respondents Educational Selection by Type of Instructional Program 



Type of 
Instructional 
Program 


Community 
and Techni- 
cal Colleges 


Public 

Universities 


Public Health 
Science 
Centers 


Row 

Total 


N 


N 


N 


N 


Primarily Academic. (0&1) 


59.4% 


59.4% 


58.3% 


748 


Coherent Sequence (2) 


15.6% 


15.7% 


16.7% 


197 


Tech Prep (3) 


25.0% 


24.9% 


25.0% 


314 


Column Total 


616 


631 


12 


1,259 


Total Percent 


49.0% 


50.1% 


01.0% 


100.00 



higher education at a public institution in Texas. For those identified as working, eating and 
drinking establishments reflected the largest industry of employment (15.63%). This was 
more than twice the number of the next most frequent category, grocery stores (7.62%). 
Students in the “primarily academic” educational program category had the lowest proportion 
of persons identified as employed (55.09%). 

Table 12 on the following page presents comparative data relating to average quarterly 
earnings by population group. For those respondents found to be employed (57.2%) and for 
whom earnings data were available, their average earnings for the fourth quarter of 1997 
were $1,907 as compared to $1,954.00 for both the senior cohort and the sample popula- 
tions. This is barely above the federal poverty level and well below the amount equivalent to 
full-time employment at minimum wage for one quarter. These low earnings figures are 
likely the result of a high proportion of part-time employees in this cohort, as evidenced by 
the relatively large percentages pursuing higher education and working, and the prevalence 
of service industries in the list of the top industry sectors of employment (see below and the 
report cards displayed in Appendix B). Concomitant with the 1996-97 senior cohort, along 
with the lesser educational attainment of recent high school graduates/leavers (as compared 
with the overall labor pool which includes older workers who have had time to attain higher 
education levels), the overall youth of the respondents and their limited work experience 
also are likely contributors to the lower earnings figures depicted. It should be noted that 
earnings data were not obtained in usable form from the Postal Service or the DoD. Per- 
sons identified through these sources are reflected in employment totals even though their 
earnings information is not reflected in the cohort’s 4th quarter earnings averages. 

Table 12 

Respondents Average Quarterly Earnings by Population 



Population 


Number 

Employed 


Percent 

Employed 


Average 

Earnings 


'97 Senior Cohort 


103,012 


52.8 


$1,954 


Sample Districts 


20,643 


50.9 


$1,954 


Respondents 


1,260 


57.2 


$1,907 
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Conclusions 



The 1999 Student Survey was designed to assess the impact of public school 
programs that provided students with information and guidance as they prepared to 
exit high school for jobs and careers. The purpose was to gather baseline informa- 
tion on STC programs, services and activities (such as classroom speakers from 
business and industry, career-oriented field trips, job shadowing, internships, and 
other eligible school-related, work-related, and career connecting activities) operat- 
ing in the schools to determine the impact they may have had on students’ post-high 
school experiences and career decisions. 

We also must make it very clear that the timing of the research had a profound 
influence on the findings. Namely, this initial study examines the former students' 
post-exit results and opinions in the first full quarter following the end of the first 
program year in which systemic reforms were initiated under the state's STC imple- 
mentation plan. The results of the survey tended to vary by school district as well as 
school district size, type, and by geographic region, the responses provided by the 
former students were, for the most part, very positive regarding their school and their 
teachers. 

Even though the respondents indicate that the majority of schools participating in the 
survey are offering some eligible STC activities, and that some schools may be 
offering the full range of STC eligible activities, the questionnaire responses indicate 
that the respondents as a population did not take full advantage of the opportunities 
and services available to them for maximizing educational opportunities and making 
informed career decisions. This circumstance does not appear to be the fault of the 
schools, but rather the manifestation of individual students’ perceptions of the value 
of available programs, activities, and activities. Therefore, the results of the project 
may reflect respondents’ ownership, i.e., proprietary interests, in their high school 
rather than the conscious realization of the value and benefit of their high school 
experience. 

Ideally, to benefit fully from the broad ranging systemic reform, students should have 
had at least three years in high school (and perhaps an even earlier start in middle 
school) to participate in some of the school-based, work-based and connecting 
activities promoted by the STC initiative. Insofar as the cohort examined in this 
study were high school seniors when the state first implemented the STC initiative, 
we cannot expect them to have participated extensively in the wide range of recom- 
mended activities. The findings, thus, should be tempered by the notion of "data 
ripeness." The full benefits to be anticipated from STC inspired systemic reforms 
have not had time enough to blossom, much less ripen in the timeframe of this 
particular research design. 

The concept of data ripeness casts its shadow over initial expectations of success in 
STC or any other systemic reform. Change does not occur overnight, particularly in 
a state that prides itself for local governance of education and training. Operations 
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during the year prior to full implementation of Texas’ STC plan may best be charac- 
terized as a comprehensive rule-making, communication and outreach effort. State 
and regional entities had to be established to process the flow of federal funds and 
rules had to be established to control and account for expenditures. Local partners 
had to be persuaded to participate in the STC initiative voluntarily: autonomous 
school districts - often feeling beleaguered by prior reform efforts; business, indus- 
try, and organized labor that probably were preoccupied with competing in a global 
economy; community-based organizations with their disparate agenda; and the 
general public that seemed confused if not openly skeptical about yet another 
educational reform. 

With the focus of effort on organization and marketing, there is very little reason to 
expect the first STC “crop” of seniors to have been brushed by the systemic reform. 
Indeed, to the extent that respondents were aware of and participated in STC-like 
activities, findings from this initial wave of surveys may be attributable more to 
similar predecessor efforts, e.g.. Tech Prep, High Schools That Work, unique local 
initiatives, ete., than they are to STC per se. 



Recommendations 



The following recommendations are intended to facilitate systemic improvement of 
STC programs, services, and activities in Texas. While most of the recommenda- 
tions are directed to personnel of public educational institutions (both secondary and 
postsecondary), systemic improvement cannot be accomplished without the commit- 
ment, collaboration, cooperation, and active involvement of the other stakeholders: 
students, parents, employers, and other appropriate local agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

I. School districts should “provide a few very high quality STC programs, serv- 
ices, and activities” as a pilot or catalytic effort to let the demonstrated quality and 
value of such programs “sell themselves” to students, parents, employers, and other 
stakeholders. This may create a bandwagon effect whereby evidence of success for 
the initial offerings prompts decision-makers to implement the full range of STC 
programs, services, and activities. These programs, services, and activities should 
be complemented with the following: 

• Defining the purpose of their STC programs carefully for all stakeholders: stu- 
dents, parents, public school and postsecondary teachers and administrators, 
employers, and other local agencies and organizations. 

• Developing more written materials with which to communicate the value added by 
the STC programs, services, and activities to the overall educational enterprise. 
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• Sending informative letters to parents, businesses, and community agencies and 
organizations detailing the quality, value, and benefit to all stakeholders of avail- 
able STC programs, services, and activities. 



Sponsoring Career Days/ Ca- 
reer Fairs that permit students 
to see the different STC options 
available and the value such 
programs, services, and activi- 
ties offer. 

Encouraging students enrolled 
in work-based activities to work 
less than 20 hours per week. 
/ Note : Table 19C indicates that 
more half of the respondents 
worked more than 20 hours per 
week while in school. Research 
indicates a decline in scholastic 
performance for students who 
work more than 20 hours per 
week.) 

Inviting back former students 
who have experienced STC 
programs, services, and activi- 
ties to tell students about the 
value such experiences have 
brought them in terms of their 
success in college and/or in the 
labor market. 



If high quality, relevant STC programs, 
services, and activities are designed and of- 
fered as an integral part of the curriculum, 
they will become relevant and all will recog- 
nize the personal, the community, and the 
economic value of the programs, services, 
and activities available. Counselors are in the 
best position to facilitate this communication 
to stakeholders by promoting the variety of 
options and alternatives available for meeting 
the diverse needs of students; however, coun- 
selors can only be proactive when they re- 
ceive the professional development necessary 
to make them aware of and enthusiastic about 
new school-based, work-based, and connect- 
ing activities available in their districts and 
when their job performance is measured, 
evaluated, and rewarded in terms of appropri- 
ate and effective placement of students in 
school-based, work-based, and connecting 
activities as opposed to evaluations and re- 
wards based on work-load and the non- 
representative achievement of a handful of 
stellar students. 



• Designating a “champion” of STC opportunities in each district, or perhaps on 
each high school campus in multi-campus districts, to promote the availability 
and benefit of the school-based, work-based, and connecting activities and op- 
portunities available locally supported through communications and outreach ef- 
forts by regional consortia and state-level stakeholders. 

II. School districts should actively provide information to stakeholders STC 
programs, services, and activities throughout their own high school campuses and 
community and make sure career and technology programs are made available to 
•all students who want them as required by State law [see Texas Education Code, 
Sections 28.002(a)(2)(F) and 29. 1 81 ]. 



III. Job shadowing and career exploration programs should be designed for and 
confined to middle/junior high school and early high school students as a means for 
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stimulating and motivating such students toward high academic achievement while 
reserving career specific education and training opportunities made available only to 
high school juniors and seniors. 



greater awareness of, participation in, and praise for their school districts' STC 
initiative. If STC activities are as effective as they have been touted to be, each 
successive cohort studied should exhibit higher job placement rates at higher wages 
and/or a higher probability of pursuing additional education and training at a higher 
level after leaving high school. However, if increased student success is tied de- 
monstrably to STC programs, services, and activities, will the resulting evidence be 
sufficient to sustain this reform initiative after the enabling federal legislation is 
sunsetted and the federal dollars go away? 




IV. Because mandatory programs tend 
to be of lower quality as the focus begins to 
shift from substance to perfunctory compli- 
ance “bean counting," gaming, and track- 
ing, STC programs, services, and activities 
must remain voluntary. 



V. The Interagency Management Team 
should reconsider and probably increase 
the budget line item set aside for informa- 
tion-sharing in the State’s STC implemen- 
tation grant. STC partnership directors 
should be given latitude for determining 
what media mix would be most cost- 
effective for communications and outreach 
within their respective regions. 



As successive exit cohorts are studied, we 
fully expect individuals therein to have par- 
ticipated more widely and extensively in the 
various STC endorsed activities. Each 
successive cohort, therefore, should exhibit 



Appendix A 

Student Questionnaire 



SchOOl-tO'Careers (8TC) Evaluation ProjCCt 

The following questions refer to experiences you may have had in high school. Please mark your answers in the 
corresponding boxes and return in the enclosed pre-paid business envelope. 



1 . Did your school sponsor or participate in one or more 
Career Days or Career Fairs? Di Yes D 2 NO 

• if yes , did you participate? Yes □ 2 N 0 

2. Did any teacher arrange field trips for you to observe 
the operations and practices of local businesses and in- 
dustries? Di Yes □ 2 N 0 

3. Did your academic teachers emphasize math, science, 
and communication concepts and skills In relation to the 
world of work? Di Yes n 2 No 

4. Did your career and technology education teachers em- 
phasize math and science concepts In their Instruction 
regarding occupational knowledge and skills? 

□lYes n 2 No 

5. Did a counselor or teacher talk to you about the rela- 
tionship between your Interests and abilities and your 
possible career choices? Yes □ 2 N 0 

• If yes , were you told about educational options and 
the employment outlook (future job openings) in your 
field of interest or possible career choices? 

□lYes □ 2 N 0 

6. As you developed your four-year graduation plan, did a 
teacher or counselor help you identify and schedule 
courses related to your field of interest or possible 
career choices? Di Yes □ 2 N 0 

7. Did you take two or more courses in high school related 
to your career interest? DiYes □ 2 N 0 

• If yes , do you believe those courses gave you a broad 
overview of the industry in which you might want to 

be employed? Di Yes n 2 No 

8. In any of your high school courses, were you graded on 
the basis of demonstrating what you knew and could do 
(project reports, written journals, employer performance 
evaluation, etc.) as well as in-class written tests or were 
you graded by written tests only ? 

□, Demonstration and written (or) U 2 Written only 

9. Did a school-based mentor, other than a teacher, 
counselor, or your parents, assist you with your 
homework? Di Yes 02 No 

10. In any of the courses selected in your four-year 
graduation plan, did your teachers or employers talk 
to you about the kinds of attitudes and habits that 
would help you succeed in the workplace? 

□1 Yes □ 2 N 0 




11. Did a work-based mentor, other than your supervi- 
sor or employer, assist you acquire occupationally 
specific knowledge, skills, and abilities? 

□1 Yes n 2 No 

12. Did a teacher or counselor arrange a job-shadowing 
activity for you during high school? 

□lYes n2No 

13. Were you employed (either after school, on week- 
ends or both) while you were in school? 

□lYes n2No 

• If yes , how many hours per week did you work? 

[record number of hours] 

14. Did a teacher or counselor arrange a structured 
work-based learning experience for you with a 
local employer? Yes D 2 No 

• If yes , was the experience: 

□1 Paid or U 2 Unpaid 

15. During summer breaks while you were in high 
school, did you work at a job related to your long- 
range career interests? 

□lYes n2No 

• If yes , did your school arrange the job for you? 
□lYes D2 No 

16. Did employers and businessmen from your local 
community come to the school to talk to your class 
about careers and occupations in terms of educa- 
tion, employment, and training opportunities? 

□lYes D2 No 

1 7. Are you now going to a college or university that 
gave you credit for courses taken in high school? 

□lYes 02 No 

18. Have any of the activities identified above had a 
direct, positive impact on your post-high school 
experiences? 

□lYes n2No 

• If yes , please provide a brief explanation/illustration: 
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Selected Respondent Report Cards 
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